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on this occasion, inhumanly sum- 
moned befope the council, she firm- 
ly avowed anil jiisiified her conduct. 
This boldness did not escape the 
vengeance of the Kuig ; she was 
committed to prison, whence, after 
a shori restraint, and vain attempts 
to subdue her courage by menaces, 
she was liberated, and restored to 
ber husband and family. 

The remainder of her life was 
passed in domestic retirement, in 
the bosom of her family, and in the 
education of her children. She is 
described by iVlr. More, in his life 
of Sir Thomas, as a woman of sin- 
{;ular powers and endowments, and 
as chosen by her father, for her sa- 
gacity and prudence, as his friend 
and confidant. She corrected, by 
her own discernment, without the 
assistance of any manuscript, a cor- 
ruption in St. Cyprian, restoring 
Tiervos severitatis, for nisi vos severi- 
tatis, as testified by Paraelion and 
John Coster. She composed many 
Latin epistles, poems, and orations, 
which were dispersed among the 
learned of -her acquaintance. She 
wrote, in reply to Quiatilian, ati 
oration, in the defence of the rich 
man, whom he accuses of having 
poisoned, with certain venemous 
flowers in his garden, the poor mm's 
bees. This performance is said to 
have rivalled in eloquence the pro- 
duction to which it was m answer. 
Two declamations were liliewise 
written by her, and translated both 
by her.self and her father, with equal 
spirit and eloquence, into Latin. 
aiie also composed a treatise, " 0/ 



the four last Things," with so much 
justness of thought, and strong rea- 
sonmsr, as obliged Sir Thomas 
to confess a superiority toadiscourse 
in which he was himself employed 
on ihe same subject, and which, it 
is supposed, on that account, he 
never concluded. .The Ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Eusebius was translat- 
ed by this lady from the Greek into 
Lat;n: its publication was supersed- 
ed by that of Bishop Christopher- 
son, a celebrated Grecian of that 
period. This labour of learning was 
afterwards translated from the La- 
tin into English, by Mary, the 
daughter of Mai-garet itoper, who 
inherited the talents of her mother. 

Mrs. Roper, whose learning and 
genius procured her tiie respect and 
admiration of the distinguished cha- 
racters of her country, and of the 
age in which she lived, survived het 
father only nine years : she had 
been a wife sixteen years> and died 
in 1,54 1, in her thirty-sixth year. 
In compliance with her desire, the 
head of her father was interred with 
her; in her arins, as related by 
some, or, according to others, de- 
ported in a leaden box, and placed 
upon her coffin. She was buried 
in St. Dunstan's church, in the city 
of Canterbury, in a vault under a 
chapel joining to the chancel, the 
burying-place of the Roper family. 
Her husband remained a widower 
thirty-three years after bis irrepar- 
able loss ; when he e.xpired January 
4th, 1577, and was interred will* 
his beloved wife. 
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WINNING BY HALF NECK. 

■'« "f T7ELL my good friend," said 
VV Colonel Mac — to Tattersall, 



" have you such a horse as would surit 
me." " I hoj)e so. Colonel. But what 
sort of a horsp, would you like, for 
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I have a variety, from 1000 gui- 
neas to 50." '' I know you have, 
but I an» particularly desirous to 
have a haiulsonie horse, with a 
ver>/ short neck." " May I beg to ask 
the reason of so singular a choice ;" 
" Why, my friend, 1 will leU you in 
confidence. You know my relation 
and altachmenl to the Prince. I 
freqiienily ride out with hitn : 1 
want a horse so made up, that I 
roay, conveniently to myself, and 
to the Prince, hold conversation, 
with our bodies on the same line, 
and without the necessity of tmn- 
ing, , while at the same time, my 
horse's /te«<i shall keep at a proper 
distance, behind that of my master. 
This I hope you will accomplish 
for me, my dear Tattersal, and be 
assured I shall remember the obli- 
gation. Sou may smile, but you 
do not know how many little forms 
are essential to create a c'omplete 
couri ier." 

THE POTATO. 

It may be called the vegetable 
roLYms. There is a vitality, or 
more truly .speaking, a reproduc- 
tive power in every part of it. Even 
the rind pared oU^ and cut into 
Cubes of an inch square, will vege- 
tate and grow into vigorous plants. 
I'he embryo plants seem to extend 
through all the substance. I am 
told that in the joints of the stalks, 
there are seeds, which after a year 
or two, being taken care of, v\ ill 
continue the same sort of potato, 
without hazard of degenerating, 
as we find so many different pota- 
toes are apt to do, requiring a fre- 
quent return to the great variety 
contained in the seed itself, of the 
plant, the store of nature for new 
varieties. As the roots shoot out 
in lateral Staines, might not repealed 
moulding increase the quantity pro- 
duced, not satisfied with oae or tv>o 
luouldings. 



JEFFERSON AND GEOEGE THE THIRD. 

Jefferson said, — " I feel no quali- 
fication 'for this distinguished post, 
but a sincere zeal for all the objects 
of our institution, and an ardeat 
desire to see knowledge so dissemi- 
nxted through the mass 9f mankind, 
thit it roay at length reach even 
the extremes of society, beggars 
and kings." "May every peasant 
in the kingdom have a pullet for 
his pot," was the wish of Henry 
IV. of France. " May every man 
in these countries be able to read his 
bible," said George the III. ; and, 
certainly, he never made use of a 
better sentiment. One great advan- 
tage of the new mode of education 
is,. that it has turned the public at- 
tention, particularly of the higher 
classes, to that species of gradual 
BEFOKM which consists in the spread 
of knowledge. It is slow, perhaps, 
but very sure. It is not merely the 
excellence, but the novelty of the 
mode, which gives a stimulus, a new 
impulse to the general mind on the 
subject of universal education. The 
succession of new experiences, like 
a rotation of crops, may be said to 
keep the public domain always in 
heart, which the ancient mode kept 
up, vvuold have exhausted and ren- 
dered efl'ate. There is an opposition 
raised by those in the trade, just ir» 
the same way that mechanics vent 
their rage against machinery con- 
trived for the abridgment of labour. 
Just in the same way, that the vac- 
cine inoculation met its fust stron<» 
antagonists in the interested views, 
and selfish fears, of a certain class 
of surgeons and apothecaries. 'I'he 
ingenuity of man lias seconded a 
kind providence in contriving mean$ 
of averting a mortal distemper, anil 
of preserving the human lace (among 
the fairest of God's works,) from the 
cruel ravage.s of a loathsome dis- 
ease. I consider the Lancasterian 
school a^ a vaccination of the human 
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soul ffotii the contagion of indolence, 
aijcl incrustation of lgnors(nc6. Lan- 
caster is the Jertrier of the mind. 
Will he receive the Samg parliairaeiit- 
Sry reward^ fof- citartng the cotfrtte- 
naiice of hurlian society ? " Feros 
fructuiJ iriolire, colfendo." - The 
Taccinating process has Spread 
through the world iti every direc- 
tion Wilt vi'ar otetruct the intro- 
duction of the Larrtasterkn scho'ol 
tipon the Continent ? Will the Vice- 
president of the tioard of Trade grant 
& licence for it^ exporta"tion ? it vi'as, 
1 believe, praicifced ii» Paris,' biit n6't 
on art extensive scale, h there no 
«imilal' experiirrent tried at present, 
of this education, itt ike targe way, 
iipon thfc continent of Europe ? In- 
oculation, and this mode of educa- 
tion came,' - primarily, froriii tbe'Eastj 
ihe cradle of arts and sciences, but 
where they have femairiefd so long in 
the cradle. War obstructs the rsfpid 
circulatioftof bferre&ciai disc'ayeriesi 
hot on€ o-f^ its least evils. Josepli 
Lancaster has been Called a va'int 
man. I think so. Hoivard, al^o, 
I renwrnber, and fhoiJght hfe ^Iso 
■Was a vaiit tnan. These men, and 
all such m*n, are ertiitled to tie vain. 
Their minds are cortcentra'ted npont 
6ne subject, and not betrtg much 
Conversant with others.they are apt 
to believe alt merit is platced in what 
they esclus;ively cultivate, and esti- 
ftiate themselves: according lo the im- 
provement they ktT0«v they have 
ttiiuie in this favoui-iie dcpaftment. 
They grow egotistical. Vtost men 
are |)retty rflu'ch tire same in this 
self-valiratron ; and aflmost all wo- 
men. " I cannot coffCeive," said 
the dancing-master of William Fult- 
Jiey, " I cannot conceive why such 
a talking is^ kept abOttt this man ? 
Vt'hen he was at my school, I never 
couid make the fellow turn out his 
toes. The World could not make 
him dance." Sir Isaac Newion was 
nwQest, and even diffiiienti from 
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most comprehensive knowledge. 
Joseph Lancaster is a vain man, — 
Well, be it so — It is a self remune- 
ration. He has, as yet, received 
little ether reward. X. 

VACCINATION. 

Have there been any experiments! 
or if so, have they tjeeii made in 
fiiimber and variety stifiicieht to as- 
certain, positively) whether the vac- 
cine disease be, in the cow itself, 
an original, ot an adopted coinjplaint. 
Whether ft be an eruptive diseasCv 
locail, or systematic, stii generis, at 
whfctfier it be the Smalt-pox by some 
accident or apiitode; rntrodiiced in- 
to the System of the animal, arid ren- 
dered milder by this transmission, 
and fit for the purpose of re-inocii- 
lation' Snfto the human ceconomy. 
Would it not be proper to try, a- 
gain and again, whether the virus 
of the variola or small-pox can be 
introduced, by inoculation, into the 
covr. Perhaps, if eruptive coin- 
plaints could be tbus transmittedj 
aind mildened by communication, 
it might present, a field of discovery, 
Vvhich n^ight lessen the ills humani- 
ty is heir to. iMight not even the 
PtACUE itself, be thus diluted, or 
edulcorated by transmission thrfiu^jti 
the system of that animal which ihfe 
Indian's call ''blessed;" and thus, 
by re-inocutation into the human 
systetri, operate as a preservative, 
a't least /or some time ; the operation 
to be repeated as often as founi 
frolH experience to be n-ecessary.'* 



• " tt has been frequently remaTked at 
Constimtinople, tttaf domestic anim'al!) were 
ttot ejfemtpt froni the plague. They are, 
indeed, iei* susceptible than man, of 
being attacked by it; aind it is scarcely 
but in the years when the disorder shews 
itself with all its intehsencss that it makes 
raragis among them- SeveraT inteHi^ent 
persons assured me, that dogs, iu every 
case, enaptd in greater number than man frorn 
this disease, and thiir they liad, liktliim, 
o o o 
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Tlie Taceine proving a security a- 
gaiiist the variolous infection, may 
seem to prove it probable that tiiey 
are rather varieties of the same dis- 
ease, than of diOerent kinds. It ap- 
pears a law, thai the system is insus- 
ceptible of a repetition of the same 
morbid action ; and were the mor- 
bid actions- difiijreiit, it is scarce- 
ly to be imagined how the vaccine 
should become so perfect a preser- 
T?ative from the variolous virus. An 
inoculation from the varicella, or 
sviine-pock, or chicken-pock, will 
not secure from the attack of the va- 
riola, or sniall-pock ; but the vac- 
cination has that eflect, and this 
seems to argue an identity of cha- 
racter in these diseases, aithnugh 
there be a distinction in several other 
particulars. If the variolous, and 
vaccine be really, as rs generally 
supposed, of totally difiereiu natures, 
there \», in the di-scovcry that one 
disease nvay prove an effectual pre- 
ventative through life, of another 
disease, and that other a far more 
dangerous one, there is a wide freld 
opened for medical experimem — u 
field, asyet milaboirred. X. 

GANTON OF DF.BNE. 

Great distuibances having arisen 
At Berne, in consequence of the strug- 
j<le between (lie Catliolics and the 
Pnitestants, the magistrates of an 
adjacent town gave orders " That 
no one should speak either well or 



buboes, the suppuration of which was 
more or less abundant." Oti-oer't Travels. 

Might not an inoculation from one of 
these buboes produce a mitigated disease^ that 
in its propagation, would, as it were, sub- 
due the more malignant type, and at 
least prove a preservative, /or a eertain pe- 
riod, the length of which might be ascer- 
tained by experience .' Might not the pe- 
riodical visitation of the plague, be, in this 
manner, warded off, and its nature be 
at the same time transmuted, to advan- 
tage of the human race,- 



ill of God, under pain of their sever- 
est displeasure !" 

TEA. 

" The solace of the vveafy, at^d the 
cordial of the sick : the enlivener of 
gaiety, and the soother of care; it 
ministers to the comfort of the col- 
lege, and the refinement of the pa- 
lace {uniting the rich and the poor,, 
and the sexes together, by the bland 
assimilation of habit :" — A beautiful 
sentence, extracted from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

BOSP1T.4L REGFSTER. 

Let the Register consist of three 
tables. The first specifying the 
number of patients, admitted, cured, 
relieved, discharged or dead. The 
second, the several diseases of the 
patients, with th<;ir events. The 
third, the sexes, ages, and occnpa- 
tionsof the patients. The ages should 
be reduced into classes, and the Ta- 
bles adapted to tl>e four divisions of 
the year. By such an institution, 
the increase or decrease of sickness : 
the attack, progress, and cessation 
of epidemics ; the comparative 
healthiness of different situations, 
climates, and seasons ; the influence 
of particular trades and manufactures, 
on health and life, with many other 
curious circumstances, not more in- 
teresting to physicians than to the 
comin'Miity, would be ascertained 
with suiEcient precision, a clearer 
insight woiild be gained into the 
comparative success of hospital and 
private practice, and the causes 
of the difFcrence would be more 
clearly known. The inbred disease 
of Hospitals, from air necessarily 
contaminated, has never yet been 
properly and perseveringly attended 
to, uotwitbslaiiding all the modern 
discoveries of chemists and physi- 
cians. 

MBS. 

Kqual in her temper, and warm 
only in her friendly and family at- 
tachments ; gay, without affectation ; 
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Jively, without levity; and grave 
witliout melancholy. She is econo- 
niical, without meanness ; polite, 
wiihoo' ati'ectatioii ; and generous, 
without osleniation. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOVELS. 

A writer in the Atheiiicuiii, a pe- 
riodical puhlitation, recomrnentis no- 
vels to be arranged according to the 
botanical system of Linnaeus 
Monandria Monogyiiia is the usual 
class, most novels having one hero 
and one heroine. Sir Charies Grandi- 
Son is Monandria Distynia. Those 
in which the families of the lovers 
are at variance, may be called Djcb- 
cious The Crvp'ojjamia are very 
numerous ; so are the Polygamia. 
Where the lady is in doubt which 
to chuse of her lovers, the tale is to 
bp classed under the Jcosandria. 
Where the party hesitates between 
love and duty : or avarice, ,or anjbi- 
tion, Didynamia. Many are poi- 
sonous ; few of any use ; aiid f^r 
the greater part are annuals. 

POWER OF THE CHURCH I.N THE MID- 
ULF, AUES. 

Some idea mav be formed of the 
power and tyranny of the priesthood, 
in the middle ages, from the follow- 
ing: extraordinary occurrence 

Theodosius, one of the greatest 
and most powerful of the Roman 
Emperors, having committed an of- 
fence, incurred the displeasure of 
the Church. To ali his prayers and 
entreaties for pardon, St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, was deaf and inexo- 
jahle. Nothing short of public con- 
fession and penance could satisfy 
that zealous and haughty prelate ; 
to perforjD which the Emperor at 
length reluctantly coiLsented. Here 
the world beheld a novel and inter- 
esting spectacle. The Emperor of 
the Roman world, divested of the 
imperial purple, stood several days 
in the cathedral of Milan, bare-head- 
ed, and covered with sack-cloth, 
ipjploring with sighs and tears, the 
pardon of his sin.s, which he at length 



oblaiutd, and was re-adinitted into 
the bosom of the Church. M.* 

ASCETIC FANATICISM. 

The monastic establishments origi- 
nated in Egypt. Antony, a zealous 
and devout enthusiast, was the first 
who retired from the world, A I). 
305, and devoted himself to the ser- 
vice of God. The contagion spread 
so widely and vapidly, that in A.l). 
359, there were upwards of 50,000 
persons spread over the plains and 
deserts oli Egypt, vvlto livud a re- 
clu.se and soiilarv li!e ; and who had 
renounced all connexion with the 
world. 

Sivnon Stylites. a zealous fanatic, 
carried this enthusiastic spirit to an 
extieme degree. His disciples and 
followers were termed Anchorites. 
Jn the third and fourth centurie.<:, 
many thousands of these deluded 
wretches renounced society and ci- 
vilization, and voluntarily embraced 
a wild and savage life. Innumer- 
able .mv;Uilu<lfis grazed like beasts 
in the plains of Mesopotamia, their 
bodies being entirely naked, anil 
oppressed and confined by an in- 
supportable load of heavy crosses 
and chains. 

Yet, such were the mistaken ideas 
entertained in those barbarous times, 
that these deluded fanatics were 
styled saints and martyrs ; and were 
regarded with the most profound awe 
and veneration. AJ. 

IGNORANCE OF THE FIFTH CF.NTllliy. 

Nothing can alford us a more 
sjrongor convinciuj; proof of the uni - 
versal darkness and ignorance which 
prevailed in the middle ages, than 
the following most extrordinai v fart. 
In the year A.D. 500. the two Etn- 
perors who governed the Roman 
world, were so illiterate, as to be 
both ignorant of the alphabet ! ! 

M. 



* The anecdotes marked M. were com- 
municated by our correspondent Marcel- 
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SEVEKITV OF PUNISHMENT FOR LESS 
OFFENCE* LKADS TO TJIE COMMIS- 
SION OF GI'.EAT CRIMES. 

"I was once present" (says (fil- 
bert Wakefield,) "at theexecuiioii of 
a man of° undaniited firmness, and 
(saving this aclipn of robbing a tra- 
veller of a few shillings, without in- 
sult or ill-usag|E, under the seduclion 
of an harilencd accomplice;) ot an 
unexceptionable character, lledit-.d 
wilhnot bravado, and williout obdu- 
racy ; under a due sense of his aw- 
ful situation ; vi'ith the magnaniniity 
of an hero : despising! lh>it nitre l]es^<, 
and unequal senience which had 
broui;h^ hitn to this sad condition. 
' Had X known,' says he, ' that. I 



should have suffered thus fcr that 
otlence, 1 would not have so easily 
been taken !' lip was a man 
of Herculean strength, and ca|)al)lc 
uf destroying half a dozen consta- 
bles, befoiB he could have been se- 
cured " 

Life of Waktficld, i'. I , p. 3 1 3—3 1 5 . 

M'lTTo OF A COOb CITIZEN. 

" Under the goveriiinent of laws, 

what is the iiiolii) of a {^notl citiveii ? 

To obey punctualtj, and to censure 

Jreely."''^ 

htnlhaius Fias;inmts of Gcternment. 

• S^e the motto in thp title-page of thi^ 
yolume. 
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A BORDEB.-BALLAD. 

Lock tiie door, LarUtcn, Lion of Lid- 

dcsdale ! 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther come? 

on; 
The Armstrongs are flying, the widows 

are crying. 
The Castleton's burning, and Oliver's 

gone. 
Lock the door, Lariston, high on the 

weather-gleam 
See how the Kaxon plumes boh on the sky ; 
Yeomen, and Carbinier — Bilman, and Hd' 

badier ; 
Fierce is the forage, and war is the cry. 
Mewcastlc brandishes high his proud scy- 

metar, 
Ridley is riding his fleet-footed greyj 
Ridley, and Howard there — Wandal, and 

Windermere, 
Lock the door, Lariston, hold them at 

bay. 
Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of La- 
riston, 
TA'hy does the joy-candle beam in thine 

eye ? 
Thou bold border-ranger, beware of thy 

danger, 
Thy foes are relentless, determin'd, and 

nigh. 
—Little know'st thou of our moss-troop-. 

erj might, 



Linbope, and Sorby true: — Sandhope, and 

Heiibourue too, 
Gentle in manner, but lions in fight. 
I have ftlangerton, Ogilvie, Radburne, 

and Netherbie, 
Old Sim of Whitram, and all l>is array : 
Come all Northumberland, Teesdale, and 

Cumberland, 
Here at the Breaken-tower shall end the 

fray. 
Scowl'd the broad Sun o'er the links of 

green Liddesdale, 
Red as the beacon-light, tipt by the wold. 
Many a martial eye mirror'd the morning 

»ky. 

And never more op'd on his orbit of gold : 
Shrill was the bugle's note — dreaotful the 

warrior's shout ! 
Lances and halberis in splinters weie 

borne, 
Helmet and Hauberth then, brav'd the 

Claymore in vain. 
Buckler and armlet in shivers were torn ; 
See how they wave the proud files of the 

Windermere, 
Howard, all woe to thy hopes of the day ; 
Hear the wide welkin rend, while the 

Scots shouts ascend, 
Elliott of Lariston, ElUott for aye ! 

L. 



